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Today!s students .ara faced daily with a myriad of 
personal and social concerns unknown to other gener- 
ations. One example is the area of early teenage preg- 
nancies. When this occurs, it sometimes creates lifelong 
problems for the baby, parents, and society in general. 
1 believe that education, whether it be provided by the 
schools, parents, churches, or otljer agencies, can have 
a positive influence to help students deal with these 
Kinds o - f problems. It also appears to me that parents 
should play a. key role in the educational process. 

For this reason, 1 asked tl*e California Congress of 
Parents, Teachers, and Students to work coppera- 
. tiveljLwithJhe California State Department of Educa- 
tion in the development of a school and cpmmunity 
action guide that woulr! show members of the com- 
munity how they ccuM participate in the educational 



process and hhve their views considered. 1 can thifik of 
no bet#r way to involve entire .communities in deci- 
sions about reducing problems associated with early 
teei*age pregnancies than through the PTA. No other 
civ;ic organization has the strength of family, com- 
munity, and school involvement. 

1 personally feel that the PTA has developed an 
excellent guide that can be used by community 
members to help students meet their personal challenges. 

I strongly believe that the best programs to assist 
our students should be developed locally to deal with 
local problems in the light of local values. However, ! 
do offer my personal support, as well is that of my 
staff, to assist communities if they need assistance. in 
developing educational programs to help our students 
solve their problems. 




Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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IV 



TRe first concerns of The California State PTA have 
always been the welfare of the^child and the strength- 
ening, of the family, unit. The family is the first and 
mo^t fundamental influence on children's health, edu- 
cation, ajid .spiritual growth. PTA believes the schools, 
thi churchy and other institutions have important 
roles to plky.in building upon and extending this earl^ 
parental influence. ^ 

For this reason, the, California State PTA accepted 
Wilson Riles' invitation to develop a school and com- 
munity action guide to assist local communities in 
planning local programs to address loc#l concerns. ! 
While the concern in one community might be early 
teenage ^pregnancy, jn another community it might be 
alcohol and drug abuse, school violence and vandal- 
ism, or school discipline. 

.Because each community is v unique, it is clear that 
no .single approach to resolve a given community 
problem would suit all communities. Every commu- 
nity has within itself the people and resources to solve 
problems and make improvements within that com- 
munity. When a community is able to identify a prob- 
lem that needs to be solved, and ltjs within the icaim 
of the skills, resources, and^power available, then that 
community is well on the way to solving its problem. 
The steps involved start with researching the statistics 
jn the community to determine* whether or not the 
identified concern i c really a. problem. Second, it 
involves determining what the community's percep- 
tion about the problem is and what might be involved 
in an action program. The former might be thought of 
as the facts which substantiate th^need* the latter, as 
the perspective or value system within which those 
facts take on meaning and are translated into action. 

If all the problems encountered cannot be solved, 
Jhat is no'rcBaJ-and to be expected. A great service.can 
be provided to the community by pointing oi t areas 
which need further study and work. The tasks under- 



'A community can be designated as a school attendance area, a school 
district, city, county, or any other area as perceived by the group. 



taken depend on the resources available in the com- 
munity and the time frame for actionr 

The mission of the PTAs and PTSAs (Parent- 
Tcacher-Student Associations) in California is to 
represent all children and youth b> identifying their_ 
needs; by advocating those needs to schools and other 
agencies and organizations that affect youth, and by 
seeking to effect the action necessary to meet those 
needs. The PTA is in the unique position of focusing 
on the total child, it can bring together all elements of 
the school and community that have a responsibility 
for the well-being of young people for a total approach 
to a community concern. 

This school and community action guide is devel- 
oped in such a way that its use is not limited to orga- 
nized PTA groups. It is designed to bring together an 
alliance of diverse individuals and representatives 
from groups to take joint acuop on a shared concern, 
recognizing that different capabilities and resources 
are requifed to meet a community need. To be effec- 
tive, there should be a br ^ad cross section of parents, 
teachers, students, administrators, and other com- 
munity people. Students possess a special perspective 
on what is happening in their schools and communi- 
ties and are especially well qualified to ascertain how 
their educational experiences can be improved. Since 
the parents and students know what they want fr<*m 
the schools and th$ community, it is important to 
bring them together with the professional s^ wh o know 
the techniques for getting things done. It must be rec- 
ognized that neither parent, teacher, student, nor 
agency, representative should be a silent partner; each 
should expect to know what is happening, be fnfe to 
express opinions, be ready to exchange information 
f and ideas in search of support for common goals to 
focus not on what is be.st!qUh'e T group, but instead on 
what is best for children and youth/ 

The process offered by this guide can be used to 
bring together a community's people, Eesources, knowl- 
edge, and energy to solve any problem of concern to 
that community. 



Conducting 

a Needs 
Assessment v 
of the School 
and Community 



Organizing 
the Community 



Developing an 
Action Plan 



Implementing 
and Evaluating 
the Plan 
of Action 



Introduction to the Action Process 



This Guide to School ami Community Action illus- 
trates how individuals and groups in local communi- 
ties can come together to study existing problems by 
identifying local needs, how to develop a program and 
implement a plan of action to meet those needs, arid 
* how to evaluate and redesign the plan if necessary * 
• Suggestions. are offered for community organization 
and action which might— in some form- work for 
your community. % 

jHe -guide is presented in four steps: 

1. Conducting la Needs Assessment of the School 
and Community 

2. Organizing the^Community 

3. Developing* an Action Plan 

4. Implementing and Evaluating the Plan of Aetion 

To make it easier for groups to work through these 
steps together, the material is presented in a work- 



book format. Checklists and a spaces for recording 
information are provided to allow for maximum flexi- 
bility. Vag^s from. the guide may be duplicated as 
needed for group members, or additional copies of the 
.guide may be ordered (see page ii). If there is insuffi- 
cient writing space on the following ppgc, additional 
sheets can *be inserted. 

, 3 Appendix A, starting on page 16, is an example of 
how the process can be implemented. It shows hpw a 
community group might follow the first of the fbDr 
steps, conducting a needs .assessment, in response to 
orte of today's most pressing health and socioeco- 
nomic problems, early teenage pregnancy. 

The purpose of this guide and the example given in 
the appendix is to provide an impetus for bringing 
together the forces ihat most influence our young 
people the home, the school, and the community 
for the purpose of resolving community concerns. 
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Conducting a Needs 
Assessment of the 
School and Community 



I Devdoping a heeds assessment of the school and the community 

— \ " ""shoulcf^e the- first-step in exploring a community concern. This 
* assessment can m be conducted by the PTA or by any concerned 
group of 'parents, teachers, students, religious leaders; .or-other 
interested ntembers of-ttfe community. An^xa'mple of identifying a 
, v need may be found in Appendix A. ^ ^ ^ . 

Purpose Purpose for Conducting a Needs Assessment 

- - * " . • To ^reTnTine.Tran identified concern is truly a problem that 
^should be dealt -With through broad-based community action 



Procedures Procedures for Conducting a Needs Assessment 
1. Determine the extent of the problem. 

a. Is there a problem? c 
. Is it widespread? 

■Is the community at large affected by this problem? 

b. -WheTiraffected by the problem? 

What individuals? 



Vcs 

□ 
□ 
□ 



In what way.s?_- 



What groups? . 



In what ways?. 



c. What are the contributing causes of the problem? 



d. Do any existing school and community programs deal with "vc$ ko. 
■ this problem? m 0 0^ 

Which* ones? _J : 1- m . . 



, s e. What lypes of changes could cause things to be different: 
Beliefs? : . 



Attitudes?. 



. • \ 



Circumstances? . 



Laws? 



Timer- 



Money? 



" Other resources? i: , e- 

* Done 

2. Survey appropriate .community agencies to obtain statistics on □ 

theprbblem: ~~ • Suneyed 

Private and church-related programs □ 

School personnel * □ 

Major employers ■> □ 

Chamber of commerce * ^ □ 

ocal, county, state, and federal departmejrit^fjiealthredu- □ y 
cation, probaftol^ 

libraries ' ' Q - \ 

Volunteer agencies « - □ ' £ 

Communify and state Colleges and universities ' • m □ 

'Community organizations (PTA, League of Women Voters, □ 
American Association of University Women [AAUWJ, 

etc)' " r '' . , - 

Professional agency representatives - . 
Community phone information services and other sources □ 
1 thatunay be appropriate 
Others (Identify). ' 



iS 



\ -■ 

V 



3. Preparo^oeeds' assessment findings report. It should contain: * .^ 0 £ 

■ *" i ' * n~ 

a. Reason for sttfdy , - t ~ . > , H 



- ^ 



b. Statisticspbtained (Note; the numbers by age, socioeconomic 
status, racial-ethnic background, pr religious affiliation.) 



v □ 



c. .Professional resource people who were interviewed .during □ . 
the needs assessment 




d. O.tHer resources used, such as films, periodicals, books, and- 



E3 

■ i . 



.1 



surveys 



Final Check Final Check in Conducting a- Needs Assssment ^ ^ 

• Based* on the needs assessment fir. Jings,- does a problem exist □ 
y'that requires broad* based community-action? # ~- 



It 




^Organizing 
the Community 



Purposes The Purposes for Organizing the Community 

; % ♦ * •To explore alternative solutions to the problem(s; indicated by 

^ the needs assessment findings .. m 

•o» To open informal communication among various community 
■ * segments - ' 

• To share information and resources and avoid duplication of \- 
efforts ✓ • 

• To ensure that' program improvements and changes are-relevant 
^ y to the -entire comri^unity 

Procedures* Procedures for Organizing the Community ^ r 

1. Determine who should^ convene the initial meeting (probably 
p the PTA or informal group which .completed the needs assess- 
ment). If applicable, involve appropriate school administrators.- 

2. Consider the probable community response: 

a. Is the political clima.te receptive to improvements in this 
area? n f ^ 

b. Have there been previous efforts? « J * 

c. What is the general community's attitude toward fhis 
problem? , 



Done 

□ 



Yes No 

□ □ 

□ ■ □ 



d. W,here in any existing framework will this steering.commit- 
•• tee fit? 



s. 



IKJC 
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3. identify the people to be involved. Make sure that the group is 
well balanced, and that- no "special interests dominate* 

TTrents of preschool and school-aged -children- 

Teachers . * 

: . Students o • \ 
School administrators . : 

rSchoohboard-members- - — " \ 

* Tl?e media 

— Frofessionals-in~the~particulaVfield,.such as health, . welfare,_ 
- % probation, and social services v 

Key people from both public and privat ^agencies that serve 

children' and jamilies \ , 

Business and~civic leaders \ 
Appointed" or elected city, county, or state officials 
Representatives from the religious community 
Community volunteers and other interested persons 




Identified 

* □ 
□ 

\ □ ; 

• a 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

■ □ 



4. Set specifics of initial meeting:, 

Date : - 

Time — 



Pla ce- ' ^ : : 7 

5. 'Prepare an<Tsend~ letters of invitatiohto potential members (see 
procedure, 3). 

' * %: Include the following injetters: / 
' (1) Purpose of meeting j t ' 

(2) Invitation~to -participate 

(3) Invitation to comment (two or three minutes) orfjhc 
problem from person's own perspectives 

/ (4) Directions to meeting place as well as time and date 
'(5) Deadline /or response to the invitation and the address 
arid telephone number of the person to whom the 
response should be directed 
b. Send the following materials with the letter: 
c (1) Copy of needs assessment findings 

(21 Preliminary a gejidaior the meeting, with the request that 

additional agenda items be submitted 
(3) List of invited participants, with request for names of 
additional group" members 



Included 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



Sent 

□ 
□ 



D 



is?': •'• - 



is 



6^Establish meeting agenda:, ' 

a. Appoint a secretary pro tern to keep a-record of proceedings 
and to-ensure follpw-up<pn each item discussed. 



b. Review needs assessment-findings. 

c. Identify; other issues to 6e covered. 



* d: Co nsider names of additional group members, and designate 
someone to contartHHienTr " : 

Potential group member Contact person 
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7. At the first-meeting, after thorough discussion, takethe follow- 
ing steps: 

a. Select temporary chairperson and secretary for the gf oup. 

Chairperson 

Secretary : _ 

b. Identify* some action steps to get activities started. 



c. Appoint subcommittees to carry out identified action steps, 
including a committee to investigate any needed funding. 



d. Use as valuable resources the agencies surveyed during needs 
— assessment: *- -~ — 

Private and church-related programs 
School personnel 
Major employers " 
Chamber of commerce 

Local, county, state, and federal departments of, health, 

'education, probation, ahd social services 
Libraries 

Volunteer agencies 

Community and state colleges and universities 
Community organizations (PTA, Leagtfe of'Women Vot- 
ers, AAUW, etc.) 
Professional agency representatives 
Community phone information services and other sources 
v that may be appropriate 
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.e.^Set a^imcloreubeommitte^ 



^fJOKtain* approval and b acking from their membership by 
drg anizati onalxejpresi^atjves, preferably in writing. ' 

g. Jf representatives from ~electe3~~pr appointed government- 
bodies (e.g., local school board, city council, board of super- 

• yfc n rs, j uv enile justice commission, park and recreation' 
commission, youth commission) are riot serving™ comnrii- 
tee, devise a method for keeping these groups informed. 

h. Set specifics for .next meeting. 

Date : — — — 



Timel 
Place 



i. Send minutes to all- group members prior tQ next meetfng. 




Final Check for Organizing the Community — 

• Have-alternative. solutibns-to the problems been identified and 
explored? 

•HHave-alI-segmferits~of the -communityJ)een.jeache^ 

• Has the political climate of the community been considered? 



Developing 
anLAction-Plan 



Purpose Purpose' foiLD.e^elopjng; an Action Plan 



• To formulate recommendations to deal effectively with the prob- 
lem abased on .the facts and information obtained 



Procedures Procedures for Developing an Action Plan 

1. Subcommittees report findings. 

^ * 'is additional .research needed? 

Note: \t should.be understood that it may take several meetings 
v and some time may elapse before th^eompleting of the subcom- 
mittees 1 reports. 



Yes 

□ 





2. Determine- techniques to be used When making decisions: % 

a. Consensus seeking. This system enables a*group~to come to 
agreement in such a way that there are no losers. Differences 
of opinion are natural and expected., Disagreements can help 
the group decision because, with a wide range of informal 
4ion r thef e-is a greater'ohance-that-the-group-wili.agree.upon 

* acceptable solutions. 



U>cd 



b. Brainstorming. Persons in a group put forth as many ideas' 
as^possible. After the group has generated a list of alter na- 
tives/ theJgr'oup goes, over the list and applies critical and 
1 xareful judgment to reach consensus about the listed alterna- 



-tivcsr 




c: Forc^fieid -analysis. ^his~meJhoctlidwtifi^ 

. support "attainment of t}ie goial and those that block its 
attainment;- T he-problem is the gap-betweep. what island 
what is desired. The conditions that preclude reaching the 
goarare called blockinglbrces. The supporting forces are the 
positive factors which move the group closer toward the 

goal. ; * 

Usenhe^following steps-to conduct a force-field analysis: 

- (1) Clearly" state the goal or desired situation^ , 
'(2) ^Identify the Situation u as it is." * 
(3) 'Using brainstorming^techniques, identify the forces that 
5 support goal attainment, 
r^fo) °lh'the same way, list the fortes which prevent you from 
changing the present situation. 

(5) Rearrange the blocking forces in /order of significance. 

(6) Using brainstorming techniques again, suggest possible 
solutions to tHfs prioritized list ofobstacles (searchrfor* 

, alternatives). - - 

. (7) Create an action plan based on the solutions generated 
(plan for action). 

3. Based on findings, -identify mutual concerns and establish goals 
and objectives that are solvable. 



Goals:- 



Objectives: 



; i7 

v 





5. Develop a mutually agreed' upon course of action that could be □ 
— implemented-in part-oHn-whole. * — - 




Representative^ from organizations take the plan of action to □ 
tfceir respective organizations for approval. 

. 6. Establish a tfmrframe, with tasks that need to be done listed in □ 
chronolbgical order. 

"*"* "" ~ Task Completion lime 




Record the action plan with clear responsibilities for its □ 
components. - . 




7~Devel6p~a-itfet^ 

action-plan. ^The^eyal^ion^wilt vary, depe^ingjcm-thc goals 

— — ^nrizobjcctiyes^efcfr^^ 

procedures'- , _ w 

a. Testing before and after the action to measure change in_ 
such' things-as^attitudes, perceptions;, and.kno.wledge 

b. Describing in .advance the conditions that would cause §atis- 
- factions/and then-seeing how many. of these conditions exist 

at the end of the program 
c*. Keepin£;track of what was d'one-to see hojy much of what 
was planriedwas accomplished 

Final Check Final Check ior Developing a Plan of Action 

__. • Base d on, the findings and information obtained, has a plan for 

* , action : been developed to meet- the; agreed upon goals' and. 

i : objectives?' x _ m — 

V- #^Did-most-9r^all* members of the. group participate? 

1 . --•-Are-allcommittee-members fully aware of their responsibilities? 

\ • Were there.any surprises? 



is. 



Yes No 

□ Q 



□ □ 

□ □ 
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Implementing 

and E va i ua ti"g 
\ the Plan of Action 



— —Purposes— The *Purposes^for=Implementii^ — 

r — — — - ~«~fo~ensure~i hat the action plair^TTrd^its^eti>"mm endatibns are 

_____ _ _ being considered and-enacted' " ~~ 

' • To make :mpdificatlons to the plan if evaluation data indicate 
-they'are needed * • « 

Procedures Procedures tor Implementing and Evaluating the Plan ; 

Verify suppbri. oLprganizations- involved. -r * j 

a. Are the/memberships of the organizations participating in 
~ the group-aware of and supportive of -the~action; plan?' j 

b. His this.su pport\been indicated by appropriate letters or 
resolutions of support? \ 

- \2. iBe^siire^chritidiviciuallof organizational representative's. pre_- 

: : ,pai^d?t6^Begin carrying out his or her assigned responsibilities 
^for^implementing the: action plan in as. efficient and timely a 
D mahher"as-possible. * ; 



Yc. 

□ 
□ 



No, 
□ 

□ 



Done 



Ta5krto*be*compteted~ 



"-McmbcrfsJ-rcsposiblc— 



3:^Prepansran action 'plainnToiroSioTr packet to include: « 
a. Copy of the heeds assessment findings and additional! 
research findings, .including ah explanation of the need that! 

J>jjojught..ato — 1 ; 

" b. "List of grpup inlra " t ' ! 

c. Copy of the action jplan ^ _J 

d. Copies of letters and resolutions of support of the~plan 

4. Qoes successful-implementation of the action plan depend on 
— -elected ^-appointed government-bodies -t^ng^pedfi^c^icmi 



Included 

□ 



□ - 
□ 

Ye$ N'v 



as recommended by the group? 

If yes, which ones? 

, Local school.*board K > 
City council 
. Board of supervisors 

Juvenile, justice commission , 
Park and recreation commission 
Youth commisgion c 
Other (Identify) — 
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5. These procedures should be followed , in seeking action by 
government bodies: 

a. Decide who (one or more -persons) will be the most appro- 
,priate-representative(s)-to contact-the**targenbady: ~ 



Done 

43— 



b. Requestlime 6n ? a meefing agenoa,^makin^ 

strategic meeting' date is selected. (Ensure that.v^iualLoaL 



.cnQUg^ead-tim^for^uccessM 
rrgr6up=members^resent7)~ 



"-rrr^group-mcrnocrs prcicuir;— : .— - — 

»c.' Attime^o^ 

action plan information ^^gadj^C^PXQ^^tue 3, page 13) for 
^mh^memberKof' tjie-target ■ body and She press (having rioti- 

fiedHfife-medi^ 
•d: Make a concise* presentation of^the groupV findings and 
recommendations: Be specific as to what thetarget-body is to 
* do. . , ' * . 

c, State thai the group will follow up to determine whether and 
how the; recommendati6n(s)^has^been«im 
LjJttheirecdmmendaUq 

ever is necessary arid appropriate to explore and counter 
/these^reaso^/Keep^trying. * _ 



□ 



□ 

J3_ 





-6.~DesignateVmem the 
. group'. They should be available to makeLpresentations at civic 
and community organizations, respond to. media inquiries, and 
the .like, y ~ * * 

7. Communicate with the~ med ia: 

™=^E^ATriiri^ on news anu public affairs 

programs.' 

b. Kee p, a cont inual flow of information to the public through. 
_ne.ws-r.eleases.and. letters to-the- editors in -local jjapqrs. y« 



□ 




-8: Has- the* evaluation plan, implemented along witfii the action 

pkn,.as described in Step 3, procedure- 7, been completed? 

JLj^fter^working^ 

tionai;iriformatioh: and; ideas? 
If yes, utilizeihe resources listed in Step 1, procedure 2., 
10.- Monitor-Progress of theactj6n : pjan by-havin g aji agreed-upo n- 

metfiod-b^ various components 

ofthepIahTepW Include mprogress-reportsxhanges 

^ noted iri such 'things as attitudes, perceptions, and knowledge. 
Gall a meeting of the group on the report-backdate to review , 
whaHhas* happened 'to~the 'action plan. Review: _ 



□ 



□ 



Done 



Time and funds spent 



ulties encountered 



\ Reviewed" 

□ . 



□ 



Reviewed 



Successful experiences 



Done 



U. Reassess goals , ojjjeg ihas, and^grocedures p erif^'f^aMYy-hawl — Q- 
„ on .the^evaluation.^Berflexiblc.> ~ — — — ^— ~ 

J^Modify^ctiot^lanras^^^ modified action " □ 

-plan-tb~appropriat<^^ bodW 



:^^13r~Confinue-to-m repeat this pro- FHf ' 
^ jfigss if necessary4o~reach desired^goah — ^7- — " ~ 7 7 37 



Final Check Final: Check^^ Pian of Actioiu 



What did we do? 



How did we do-it? 



How do we feel about it? 



< 



► .A 
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Conducting a Needs 
Assessment of the y 
ScftaoLandrComirfunity 



Developing a needs assessment of the school and the community 
should, be the first step in exploring a community concern. This 
assessment can be conducted by the PTA or by any concerned 
group of parcnts i teachers, students, religious leaders, or. other 
interested members of the community. 



furpdse Purpose for Conducting a Needs Assessment 

In view of the increased number of early teenage pregnan- 
' cies, the school and community may wish. to develop drpreven- 
tlon-program to help alleviate this, problem. If our effort 
is to" prevent early teenage, pregnancy on \a large scale, we 
must involve all. segments of society families, churches, 
schools, community agencies, and others, ^e coordination 
ant evaluation of information among, such groups are ervtveal 
-if we hope .to relieve the prdblem. The school and cbmmumty 
rmjst agrqe on specific criteria for establishing and evaluap? 
' \g programs that will help them address the problems asso- 
cjgtedyith early- 'teenage pregnancy: 

i A needs assessment is the first s£ep__ in the...process^ orga-_ 
nizing the' cbjfmuni'ty, developing an action plan, and vmpler 



Renting and evaluating, a prevention program are the steps 



that will follow. 

This information is offered as a basis for the development 
6f an action plan to address the prohlem^of early teenage 
pregnancy. ^Though the statistics outlined may not reflect 
■kat of a local community, they still provide validity for 
the magnitude of the problri. Each local community should 
bh'xencouraged to develop its 'own needs assessment to ensure 
program ownership. The assessment- may, be used, as the. first - 
shpViri- the process of program planning and my likewise be 
iusfed for the development of any program which addresses vhe 
ne\ds statement. \ 
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Procedures Procedures fGr Condi 



Procedures for .Conducting jijfoeds Assessment 



a. is* there a /prqWm? " • D 
is* it widespread? ■ _ _ - ~fy^' 

— r~ls~tKe cpmnTumty af large affected by this problem? — -*Hr 

b. \vhb Js/tif^^ "~~ 

What individuals? Teenage mother ^ini 'ant-.— teenage 
—father" — 



In ? w hat vva| s? r Effects ^<ori "the teenage mother^ Rec ent 
s tudies^ndzc afye-iTiat health and medical -prob lens 

can ,be\fdu ri&. irj j the (pregnancy of an adolescent under the 

age of x sixteen^ Smce a mother, that young is still growing 

andTd&oeloping\ both she and her infant face signifi- - ' .... 

T5ant medicat rvsks — toxemia 3 prematurity \ perinatal 

infant mortality. ' 1 • ■ . . 

The mother utider sixteen years of age is more likely ^ \ 

thqrt the ihotheA qged^ twenty„±c£tMenty-four to suffer _ ] /:i 

anemia..!^ - . 

She typically\ receives^ ^- 7 T 

HHri^ov^ateZ | ' 

She^^move^^k^sg^o^siTdv 1 laSor prematurely and to 

have a prolonged and difficult labor* multiplying the 
hazards to her>and to her' baby. 1 

Her pregnancy \can be expected to exact a, greater toll m - — 

on~fyer^utrvtiorial~ welT-lTe~ing> both during and after, 
pregnancy. v ■ . ■ 

Vhen-a student\becomes pregnant > 'she is likely to - — — ^ 

drop out of school arid fail to obtain vocational train- 
ing "and. social skills needed for employment. 

If employed* tJi$ teenage mother njust give up her job> 
at least for a short time, .and frequently becomes de- 4 
pendent on public \wel fare for her livelihood. 
* The teenage mother is poorly p repared to cope w ith — 
jfae^emaxids-&f-^^^ ^n particular 3 with the 



responsibilities of" parenthood. Child abuse results 
'from feelings of failure and frustration. Suicide 
attempt rates are ten times higher for 'teenage mothers \ \ 
as compared .with the general adolescent population. \ \ 

Effects-. on the, !nfant: 

- ■ ' " ; \ % - ' . * • 

1 . * 'A Ifqby porn bp a mbther .under sixteen : .is three times 
\ ' move- likely thin phe\child of a mother' aged twenty to 
\ fyen$~£?ur to die iA the first year of life. 

\ ' This'' baby is rriqve.t^an twice as_ likely i~to-be-*born- 

' * e ^weighii^^less^thWT^5^poimds > a birth weight that car- 

vies with it predictable s often serious, health prob- 



lems. 



Babies torn &} women, under fifteen yeavs of age have 
r * % three tifnes the number of brain and nervous systemZdis- 

m ov/ievs of children born ^o women older than'fifteefr. „ 
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^* t **— - . — s — * ^ 
t ' ' * 


— -/?fffe&W"fl5r^B5^einOTe father: _ • * - ■ • 

jf tegnaaa hc£h&^ssmes^th& responsibility for ^ ' > 

- " — the care and provision of financial support, he may be - _ 

forced to give wp -or change M^s-career plans^for ah * 
• indefinite period of [time. This often results in hos- t 
Mlitjy and resentment "toward the Mother and child. \_ ^ . 






x ■ *wha *£rmi'pV> Hew family unit, varents and siblinas of 
teenaqb parents, schools^ -^he-cummunity~at large. . 

'* in what wav^ New family unit: Uh£n teenaaevs marry ~\ 
fallowing a pregnancy^ their problems seldom decrease. ^ . - * 
Both teenage parents- have difficulties .completing school. 




Teenaoe parents often are isolated from their peers and * ' * **' 
- from. a normal' social life and become depressed, defeated, 
and ^dependent.,- - . 

Half of all teenage marriages end in divorce within „ -» 
— five-years-:-' J - - " . = * .\ 

trapped in a self -destructive cycle^ The, results are 
frequently a failure , to continue~theiv education,^ de- ^ [ 
pendence. on others for support, failure in relationships, ; 
0 and repeated pregnancies. ^ 0 


y_ ^. J 

L - — — i ^s f - 

K 

4- * 




. - Family: " ° ' 




^Effecte-on^he^anrfclves^ mother and the 
* ' teenage father frequently involve family disruption,. » 

guilt, alienation, emotional stress-, financial problems, ^ /< 
and divorce. - 

Schools: • j " 




~~ Eighty percent of pregnant teenagers seventeen year's 

and younger do not complete high school. Ninety percent 
of pregnant teenagers fifteen years and younger do not 
complete high school. . _ ^ - 


i 


Community: 

m The problems^associated with early, teenage pregnancy 
affect mental health, social'* welfare, "medical, legal y 
financial, educational, religious/ and governmental # * v / , 
. c institutions. The community is called upon to provide 
increased services foxL^preancmcy^prevention-^nd^r 
pregnmii minors and' their children". The %ncr eased .costs 
for these programs must then be ^assumed by the community , f 
fit large. \ ' * 

4 ' c. tyhat'are thd~contributing causes' of the problem? 
- # i ^ A'eed 'forliara ^ and affection, pe^r pressure, ictnorance, 
possibility of financial support ,^lack of parental or 

-adult guidance ^ 


* » 

T * ; 
* . > , b 


mc ;. 









d. Do any existing school and community programs deal with y«/ So 
this problem?^ ' ^ * 7^ HT D 

Which ones? There CQ?e ^o^ e programs in^ schools de aling with 
-PZe grumt-minora. These progzims. vary from ^school tp school and 
are ' dependent^on the instructor and. mount of support from r 

administration and commjm^'yi ^Ther;e are also a number * 
of community programs addressing the^probletn- (e.g.., * 
pregnant r^inors programs, healtTf clinics, crisis clinics, 
March of Dimes, etc*); however, the agencies are . 
frequently not aware of the services provided by the 
-other groups. Pdtential users of the services jzlso 
are not always % awdr^j of their .availability. 

* e. What types of changes could cause things to be different?* 

Belicfs V. parent education. t Parents s&zm con- 

cerned about the problem; .and some parents feel. that they— v 

not the schools-^shoucd be the ones-to^Wxo^dp^ their • t 
own children*. ■ ' \ . * 

AttitnHec ^ National', state*, and local media^ inf luence , , 
attitudes^, . ^ ^ffifc 

r' } r™mct*nn*c*) Increase ifP-cormakitu concern, th e extent 
of pare ntal involvement, _and in the number of educati onal • >v 
programs. ^ * _/~~~ . 1; : : — * — — — — 

Laws? Strengthening- of the law's delated to ch ild care . 
service s, services to teenagers, parenting education , career 

counseling, and guidance would ffect the incidence of 
early teenage pregnancy-. ■ 

Time? Z — _j — r 

-fjinn^ SevereLbudget cuts would have an adver se Effect 1 
on development of programs designed to mS&t the needs of youth. „ 

\ Other rp'crm rr ffg'> Increased' coordination among tlr J local 
agencies and com munity groups already involved:- 

Dor*/ 

• 2. Suryey appropriate community agencies to obtain statistics on \Sf . ^ ' 
the problem: ^ ' Su 1 

Private and church-related programs . JSf 

\ School personnel 

\ Major employers . . □ 

: 0 Chamber of commerce . , * - . • m , % ' . CL 

Local, county, state, and federal departments of health, edu~ GSK 
cation, probation, and social services 

Libraries 

— — -Volunteer agencies * / , 

Community and state- colleges- and-universities '/ □ 

Community organizations (PTA, League of Women Voters, Or . 
American Association of University Women [AAUW], 
'etc) • • " . 



' .Professional -agency representatives . 

Community phone; information services and other sources □ 
that may *>e,. appropriate' 

Others^(lcfentify). , ' # # - 

Plann ed.Parehihood and- other, familvi planning cHmcfs, 

social weOgpx^ March of Dimes r Urban- - -7 — - 

Leag ue., Y__. ' - ' ^ A *> » 

3. Prepare, a needs assessment findings report. It should contain: ^ 



-a. Reas6n~fof-study : . V_ ! — — - ~ 

^■o^etermbn ^a^^ number of 

'early teenage 'pregnancies. - " 

* b. Statistics obtained (Note the numbers by age, socioeconomic ET^ , 
status,, racial-ethnic background,, or religious affiliation.) 

-Refer~ tp-Prdcedure I, pages' I? and 18. Additional in forma- 
tion: Each. year, -m ore than - one million school-age ^i rls , v 
fifte Mn^io nineteen- years ^of age , become pregnant in' the 
UriiieS States ; * Two-thirds of these pregnancies are con- 
ceived out .of wedlock. In addition, some. ,30,000 girls 
younger than fifteen get pregnant annually. * More than 
600; 000 bdMes are born eaoh year to teenage mothers. In 
California in 1978; there were 53,000 live births to teen- 
age mothers and 800 -live births to girls younger than * , 
fifteen. * • 

Nationwide, 94 percent of teenage -mothem* whether 
married-or not, keep t$eto babies. "The v&aainder send the. 
babu to live with relatives 42.5 percent) Ir give the baby . 
up -for adoption 03.5 percent). Most ieehafye pregnancves- - 
result in-th'e formation of a~new family unit. 

The first-born. child of a teenage mother faces formidable 
obstacle? at^&e. start oJ> life, .but , the adverse effects of 
$e'enagelpregnancie9- multiply when <thpse mothers" have a 
second child before tfky reach the. age of twenty. ^ . 

Infant and maternat mortality .rates increase w%th succes- 
sive births :and with short internals, between births. ^ ; 

7 c. Professional resource people who were interviewed during Of 

the needs /assessment, * . 

People interviewed are: educator's (administrators, t eachers, 

nurses, counselors), students,; cUrgy, members 'of the medical 

'*pro fessio n, parents, public health related agencies, fami ly 

planning/adoption,^ welfare [-agencies : r * 

d. x Other resources used, such as film's, periodicals, books, and 

surveys ' . * * / 

PTA T oday;. Reproductive HeaUh^tatus^of CaU forma T eenage 

Women :' A Discussion Payer' on Sc/hool Dropouts; Teenage Preg- 1 

ngncu : 'Everybody V Prdblem; Teenage Father (film). 



Final Check Fin«! Check in Conducting a Weeds Assssment 

• Based on the^needs assessment findings, does a problem exist 
that requires broad based community action? 



rNo 
a • 



if' the decision is made to proceed with a broad based community 
acfion program* continue 'with steps '2, Z, and '4'Tn fhi's guide/ 
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APPENDIX B 



The Question Is on ...... . Committees 



Committees are one of the most im- 
portant working arms of PTA. They 
contribute by: 

• ^expediting the work of the larger 
-group by working out details; 

• offering potential for training 
leaders; 

_ • giving access to various resources; 

• allowing those specifically suited for 
one field to be involved. 

Selecting the Committee 

Important considerations to keep in 
mind are: 

• one who has special interest in the 
v topic to be pursued;^ 

• one who has the skillsand knowledge 

needed; 

• one who could benefit from the ex- 
perience; and - t 

• one v/ho has access to needed 
resources. 

.The nature of the eommittee assign- 
ment determines whether or not repre- 
sentation should include (A) different 
opinions or' points of view (B) different 
organizations (C) different geographi- 
cal locations or a combination of A, B 
— and C (D) alternates. 

If a member of a committee is unable 
* to fulfill the assignment, the committee 
may coritinue to function since there 
will still be a majority to act. If the by- 
laws provide for alternates, the first 
alternate* fills the vacancy and contin- 
ues on the committee as a regular 
member in place of the original member. 

The Chairman 

Responsibility of the chairman is to 
give leadership so that the group is 
stimulated into working as a cohesive 
unit. N c 8 
Size of Committee 

The reason for appointing a com- 
mittee is the advantage of greater 



-efficiency and flexibility of a smaller 
group. Size will be determined by the 
_nunihejiiiLl^ple,neede r d.to_accomplish^ 
the purpose. 

Instructing the Committee 

The purpose should be clearly de- 
fined. Responsibilities need to be 
spelled out: what authority does it 
have; what are the limitations; how 
much can it spend; should other 
committees be involved; are supporting 
materials available; what date is a 
report due and to which body. 

Committee Operation 

There is nee^ for understanding of 
the generally accepted parliamentary 
procedures for commiitee operation, 
such as: 

use of general consent; 

• free discussion; 

• shared responsibility; 

• leader as a facilitator and a full par- 
ticipant; and 

• attention to task accomplishment. 

The Chairman *s Role 

A productive committee is P9ssible 
when: a 

• committee members together 
develop a plan of work; 

• meetings are informal; 

• everyone participate^; 

• a "Wfijfespirit is fostered, 

• thinking is stimulated; 

o members are interested; and 

• decisions are reached. 

Agenda 

An agendavShould be used and given 
to all committee members. It helps 
them to know where ihey can make 
their greatest contribution. 

Minutes 

These are generally more detailed 
than the "action items only" minutes 



of a regular meeting. Copies should be 
available for committee members, but 

Jieejdji.oiJbeXo/^QtlLerjs.. — - 

Ex Officio Members 

An ex officio member has the same 
rights and duties as any other member, 
but is not expected to attend all meet- 
ings nor be counted as part of the 
majority of members required for a 
quorum. 

The Final Report 

Reports'can be submitted in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

• in the form of a resolution; 

• as a statement; 

• as guidelines; 

• as a financial proposal; and 

• as a recommendation for action by 
others. 

Acting on a Report 

Final disposition is the responsibility 
of the group that authorized its ap- 
pointment. 

Reports may be accepted; approved 
or adopted; rejected; postponed; 
returned to committee; or referred, The 
nature of a report determines how it 
should be handled. 
In Summary 

The responsibility of the committee * 
is to recognize the importance of its 
assignment and to fulfill the assignment 
to the best of its capabilities. 

It is the responsibility of the larger 
group to recognize that the committee 
has the time and resources to study an 
issue in depth. For committee work to 
be effective, confidence MUST be 
placed in those elected or appointed to 
serve. For an association or a large 
group to act as a committee on all 
matters is to promote inefficiency and 
defeat the primary 4 ' work of the com- 
mittee concept. 



1 Reprinted from the California State PTA Bujtetin. Vol. 4 1 , No. 6. hebruar y , 1979. 
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Major Premises Jbf Coalition Building 

_&_^ljjtis>TL^ 



\ often is a temporary alliance ofgroups^which may well 
disband once its stated goals have been accomplished. 

• It is important for individual groups to maintain their 
own identity and autonomy at the same time as they 
participate in a,coalition to pursue larger common 
objectives. \ . . 

• Each participating group must be able to perceive its 
own self-interest in taking part in the coalition as a 
means of achieving goals collectively which it would be 
unable to achieve ^on its own, 

• A successful coalition does not require total consensus 
in "every area before it can take action. 

• Organizations joining a coalition do so on a basis of 
equality; there should be a concerted effort to strike a 
balance in types of groups to encourage an atmosphere 
of openness and avoici exclusiveness of domination by 
any one particular, type of^group. 

• Participants must be willing to accept and deal with 
differences in values, attitudes, and communications 
styles as qualities inherent to a coalition. 

• Internal group conflict is inevitable, should be antici- 
pated, and should be! treated constructively as part of 
the process of coalition building. 

• Negotiating and bargaining are basic to the successful 
functioning of any coalition. 

• Reasonable shorMerm andlcng-term goals and priori- 
ties should be clearly ^g^rted in such a way th&t 
participants perceive the likelihood of being abje to 

.achieve at least some of them. 



Coalitionists Need to Be 



i frmined to Do the 'Following: 

• Create an environment supportive of differences in*- 
. attitudes and appearances of the coalition members. 



• Appreciate verbal and nonverbal forms of expression 
based on ethnic, religious, socioeconom ic. and_other 
differences. 

• Be "tuned in" to subtle signs of disaffection or lack : of 
participation that may be directly related to group 

-differences. „ v 

• HcljT others discuss negative stereotypes in<a non- 
threatening atmosphere that provides constructive 
feedback. 

• Be alert to potential internal conflict and work to min- 
imize its destructive impact by encouraging a sharing, 
of feelings and a discussion of group differences on 
values and strategies. . » 

Coalit on Leadership Is Most Effective When It: 

• .Stimulates the development of internal group leader- 

ship and, at the same time, is able to develop an 
appropriate leadership style based on a careful analysis 
of the needs and resources of the participants. 

• Recognizes the different personality types and leader- 
ship styles within the coalition. 

• Helps avoid divisive competition while encouraging 
"creative competition" between subgroups or task 
forces, both to stimulate the coalition's productivity 
and to avoid time lags where "nothing is happening." 

• Clarifies the potential tfiat a coalition's new power 
base represents and helps guide the group in develop- 
ing the best strategies for building on that base. 

• Helps the group determine the organizationaj style it 
will feel the most comfortable With and which is best 
suited to achieving the purpose it sets forth. 



'Adapted from "An American Jewish Committee Project on Group Life and Ethnic America " New York Institute on Pluralism and Group Identity, 
1976. 
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